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Make Up The News! 


By SAMUEL H. RECK, Jr. 


**Cats!’’ 

We all pricked up our ears. We knew something 
was coming for one of us. When the city editor used 
that particular piece of terse vocabulary it conveyed 
but one meaning—and it wasn’t praise. That word 
invariably set all of us back-tracking along our mem- 
ories for past misdoings. 

—- scoop ! Sreck!’’ 

Sreck’s heart took a plunge and landed with a 
thump. But this was wrong! He hadn't slipped up 
on any of the regular line of stuff—he’d gotten the 
building permits and the birth certificates, had cover- 
ed city court completely and thoroughly, and the 
hoard of public works meeting that morning, and the 
publie school offices, and the . # M. C. A., and the 
county agent’s office, and Goodman had told him posi- 
tively that all talk of selling his dry goods store was 
merely torrid ozone. But! 

lle waded across the paper-littered floor to the desk. 
The city editor looked up, then stabbed an accusing 
finger at a two-column splash on the front page of the 
opposition afternoon paper—right at the top, too 
while Sreck gazed at the glaring letters with fixed 
emotions. Righteous rebellion was in him, but also a 
sort of gone feeling somewhere near the solar plexus. 

Death threat! Gas station attendant promised dose 
of lead if he didn’t keep his trap shut! It was the 
same attendant the state was planning to use as a 
material witness in the ease involving a series of filling 
station hold-ups, and here he was being threatened 
with death. A erackerjack of a yarn and a facsimile 
of the death letter, too. 

‘‘Cover up on it for the peach,’’ ordered the auto- 
erat at the city table. ‘‘ Wait—first give me a rewrite 
on the Journal story and then check up and phone 
in.”” 

Ten minutes later Sreck strode into the chief of de- 
tectives’ office and plunked himself down on a corner 
of that portly personage’s desk. 

‘‘What’s the idea of scooping me on that letter 
Koontz got this morning, Chief?’’ he began hotly. 
‘‘Is this what I get for playing square with you last 
week when I could have used those names on that af- 
fidavit and let Welsh slip out of your hands? An- 
other scoop like this and I’ll be back doing obits, 
dammit, and K 

‘“‘Wait a minute, Sam,’’ interrupted the chief. 
‘You got me wrong. I didn’t know anything about 


it myself until I read it in the Journal. Koontz just 
now brought the letter in.’ 

‘*May I see it?”’ 

The chief passed over an envelope bearing a penciled 
printed address and containing a message written in 
the same manner on a single torn sheet of paper. 
Sreck read it through twice, hastily at first, and then 
more carefully. 

‘*What time did Koontz get this letter ?’’ 

‘* About ten o’clock in the first mail delivery.”’ 

‘*Why didn’t he bring it in sooner ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ the chief seratched his head, ‘‘he said 
Friedman asked him to keep it under his hat until the 
Journal went to press. (Friedman was a Journal 
reporter. ) 

‘‘How did Friedman happen to be there?’’ 

The chief busied himself with the phone a moment 
and then turned to Sreck. ‘‘ He was sitting in the fill- 
ing station when the mailman came and saw Koontz 
open the letter.’’ 

‘*When was the last time he was there before?”’ 

‘* Koontz says it’s been over a week.”’ 

Sreck reached for the phone. ‘‘City desk? Say 
Hayward, kill that death letter story, and take this 
one. Ready? Working on the theory that the threat- 
ening letter received this morning by J. A. Koontz, at- 
tendant at the filling station at Eighth and Walnut 
streets, was a hoax, city detectives have unearthed 
clues that promise to disclose the identity of the anon- 
ymous writer within a short time, Chief Edward 
Sutheimer declared this afternoon.”’ 

Sreck looked at the chief. 

‘*What do you mean, hoax?’’ Sutheimer inquired, 
puzzled. 

‘*T’m going to tell you a story, Chief,’’ began Sreck. 
‘*Onee upon a time there was a restless young news- 
paper reporter whose supply of ambition far exceeded 
his ethics. He got hep to a good string of stories 
when a series of gas station hold-ups were perpetrated 
in his town and he made the most of them, injecting 
all the lurid details possible. Finally, however, the 
good thing began to die a natural death, for want of 
new developments, and the young fellow became wor- 
ried. He decided to try a little artificial respiration 
to bring it to life again. 

‘*Yesterday afternoon he got himself a pencil and 
printed a letter, which he mailed at the local postoffice 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Are Press Agents Journalists? 
Quoting Four Newspaper Men Who Talked About Publicity Men 


at the Columbia Convention 


RESS agents—and under that term 


were grouped publicity men, press relations ex- 


general 


perts, and directors of departments of informa- 
tion—came in for much attention and a good deal of 
viewing with alarm on the part of speakers who ap- 
peared before the Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Altogether, counting the men who talked at the pro- 
fessional session Monday afternoon and the banquet 
Monday evening, four notable journalists addressed 
the delegates to the meeting at Columbia, Missouri, 
November 18, 19, and 20. 


agents at some leneth, and two of the four sailed into 


All four dealt with press 


the guild with cargoes of remarks that were both 
vehement and unflattering. 

One speaker, Clark McAdams, chief editorial write1 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, spoke of 


men who become press agents as 


newspaper 
while 
City 
Journal-Post, declared that he did not wish to claim 


‘*renegades,”’ 
Ralph Ellis, managing editor of the Kansas 
them for journalism at all. 

Even Karl A. Bickel, president of the United Press 

who happened to be in Columbia on business and 
dropped in to pay his respects to the fraternity’s rep- 
resentatives while he ridiculed the idea that it would 
be possible to eliminate the press agent, declared that 
‘‘the only way to deal with publicity is to produce 
newspaper men capable of distinguishing facts from 
fakes.’’ But Mr. Biekel, like William A. Southern, 
publisher of the Independence (Missouri) Examiner, 
was careful to add that not all press agents are en- 
emies of the publie good. 

In general the debate was exceedingly informal. 
There was no fixed proposition, of course, no organ- 
ized affirmative or negative side, no rebuttals as such, 
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and no decision by chosen judges. But there seemed 
to be a tacit agreement that the question of publicity 
is among the most important now before American 
newspapers, and the speakers went into the matter 
deeply enough so that their views are of interest to 
any audience of journalists. Indeed, reporters con- 
sidered them of enough importanee to broadcast some- 
what inaccurate accounts of some of the addresses, 
with the result that the convention felt constrained to 
pass a resolution instructing the secretary to express 
to the speakers, by letter, its regret that they had been 
misquoted. That was as far as the discussion went, 
as far as the convention was concerned. 

Mr. McAdams opened his subject, ‘‘The Press and 
the Press Agent,’’ by quoting from Silas Bent’s ar- 
ticle, ‘‘Ivy Lee, Minnesinger to Millionaires,’ which 
November 20. 
sack in 1903, according to the article, Mr. Lee 


appeared in The New Republic for 
“cuit 
an underpaid job on the New York Times for the 
more profitable pursuit of press-agenting. In the 
special field that he created for himself he was a 
pioneer. Thousands of newspaper men and graduates 
of schools of journalism have followed in his footsteps, 
for the publicity men and counselors in publie rela 
tions in this country are recruited mainly from those 
two fields. Many of these thousands were in 
spired by Mr. Lee’s financial and social prestige to 
follow his example.’’ 

Said Mr. MeAdams: 

‘T have a pride ot profession, When I left the 
Post-Dispatch office today I said to myself, ‘This is a 
great institution—a great and powerful weapon for 
good or evil.’ I am proud to have a part in the ae 
I do not doubt that pub- 


licity men make more money than we newspaper men 


tivities of that institution. 
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do—when I am at Washington and see how many for- 
mer newspaper men are now attached to special inter- 
ests I can see the evidence of it before my eyes—and I 
realize that one reason for the condition is that the 
profession cannot readily absorb all the men who 
aspire to it. But I don’t like to think that if a man 
offered me $5,000 a year more than I am getting, to be 
a press agent, that | would give up newspaper work. ’’ 

He went on to say that in other professions the ideal 
is publie service. In St. Louis, where the press called 
upon the bar to move against lawyers who were prosti- 
tuting the legal profession, earnest men are remedying 
bad conditions. The great physicians and surgeons 
are great, he asserted, because they do not think in 
terms of wealth—because they have a spiritual quality 
about them that makes them eager to serve their fel- 
lows. 

‘1 do not know whether or not it is true,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that the Rockefellers were rehabilitated in 
the eyes of the American publie through the efforts of 
Mr. Lee, as Silas Bent’s article declares. But it is an 
amazing thing that three generations of selfishness 
have been turned into unselfishness, that today the 
Rockefeller foundation has become one of the greatest 
disseminators of science in the world. Perhaps it is 
true that Mr. Lee should receive the credit for it. 
But the results generally have been bad. 

‘*We have many publicity men in St. Louis—publie- 
ity men for public utilities corporations, such as tele- 
phone, gas, and electric companies. The press gallery 
at Washington is small compared to the gallery of 
press agents. Thousands of companies and _indi- 
viduals are trying to subvert the press to their own in- 
terests. Occasionally corporations even buy a news- 
paper in their effort to shape the news to gain their 
ends. 

‘‘News is the most important commodity in the 
American market. If newspapers are going to let 
private interests control what goes into the news 
columns, they will destroy the whole importance of 
the newspaper, for press agents will fill them with 
propaganda up to the point where the public will lose 
faith in the honesty of the press.’’ 

He said that most people have no idea how devious 
are the means employed by press agents. Publicity 
men have no compunctions about methods, he insisted. 
He laid emphasis, too, on his point that conditions 
favor press agents; for, though the great metropolitan 
newspapers have large staffs able 
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ests, though he denied that many newspapers are 
‘‘like that.’”’ 

‘‘No matter what Mr. Lee has achieved,’’ he assert- 
ed, ‘‘from the standpoint of the newspaper man he 
would have been better off in some other business— 
and it would be far better if those of our own profes- 
sion who feel that they must leave the newspaper 
were to turn to some other line. Nevertheless, the 
newspapers are at fault if the press agents have their 
way; the newspapers are to blame if both sides of all 
questions are not presented to the public. Still, it is 
not necessary to have a great many ex-newspaper men 
between the source of news and the paper, and if the 
practice is persisted in, it will destroy the greatest of 
all institutions. 

‘‘Mr. Bent says that Ivy Lee has a great oppor- 
tunity to make his profession a less dubious asset to 
the country. I disagree with him. I think that we 
should say, ‘We don’t want to get our living that way. 
And we want to get our information first hand.’ As 
for the people who worked for Mr. Lee, who got out 
copy for William B. Shearer, who helped present the 
ease of Mr. Grundy, I eall them renegades. We should 
not allow their kind to come into a newspaper office.’ 

Said Mr. Bickel: 

‘“‘Mr. MeAdams is an unusually fortunate news- 
paper man. He is the chief editorial writer of a 
great newspaper, a newspaper backed by the Pulitzer 
tradition, powerful, rich, courageous. His position is 
enormously stronger than that of many of his broth- 
ers in less eminent position on less important papers. 
Possibly, after all, it is not to be wondered at that 
some newspaper men leave the profession. And in- 
deed I do not think we can place all newspaper men 
among either the sheep or the goats—with all the 
saints on one side and all the press agents on the other. 

‘*Silas Bent didn’t discover press agents; they had 
‘em a day or two after Adam was born. They existed 
at the time the Persians invaded Greece. We shall al- 
ways have them. It wouidn’t do a bit of good to cor- 
ral them all and push them over a cliff, because a new 
crop would spring up tomorrow. 

‘*The only way to deal with press agents is to pro- 
duce newspaper men intelligent enough to distinguish 
between facts and fakes. All Ivy Lee is, is a short cut 
to facts, to a real newspaper man. And we ean talk all 
we want to, but we’re going to have more, better, more 
able, and more influential press agents all the time. 
‘‘As for me, I’m not worrying 





to seek out the truth, many smaller 
papers are inclined to take the mat- 
ter sent in to them at its face value. 
Some newspapers, too, he said, are 
under obligations to certain inter- 





about the future of the press. The 
newspaper of today is the most 
honest we’ve ever had. Not long 
ago, I read some newspapers print- 
ed in the period just before the 
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Civil War, and I found that the press of that day, 
which we think of as a great age of American journal- 
ism, utterly failed to give the North a true picture of 
what was going on in the South, utterly failed to in- 
form the North of what the South was thinking, utter- 
ly failed to lead the publie along a sane and _ logical 
path. We find nothing like that today. 

‘“We must remember that the press agent is not al- 
ways hired. One of the worst publicity men I have 
met would be enormously surprised if I told him that 
[ thought him crooked, 
wrong, and unethical in 


or they would not be press agents. That is why I do 
not wish to claim them for the profession even to the 
extent of calling them renegades—I would consider 
them outside the pale entirely.”’ 

Mr. Southern fired the last shot during his banquet 
address. Expressing faith in the future of the press, 
he said: 

‘I am not afraid of the press agents. I like ‘em, 
sometimes. One I know right here in Columbia sends 
out mighty fine stuff about agricultural college work. 

And we have other ma- 


terial coming to us from 





the methods he uses to get 
his point of view into the 
newspapers. He is a minis- 
ter, he believes he is serv- 
ing a great eause, and he 
gets nothing out of it; yet 
he is certainly following a 
reprehensible course. And 
we shall always have that 
kind of press agent with us. 

‘*Foreign governments 
subsidize press services in 
order to get these services 
to carry, on their own au- 
thority, news embodying 
their points of view. They 
want to color the stream of 
news. They don’t consid- 


er it wrong! And there’s 


N ewspapers Tomorrow 


Television 
cAutomatic Typesetting 
Radio “Newspapers 


News in Movies No, it wasn’t the last 


The changes that the speed of 
modern communication are 


sure to bring in daily journal- 


a business instead of a profes- 
sion, are discussed in next 
month’s QUILL by a man who 


entirely legitimate sources. 
Whoever says that press 
agents are threatening the 
life of the press doesn’t 
think much of the intelli- 
gence of the editors and 
the reporters who serve the 


newspapers. ’’ 


shot, either. Tom Barnhart, 
University of Washington 
delegate, fired that. After 


dispatches printed in St. 


ism, changes that may make it Louis newspapers had in- 


timated that the speakers 
expressed the views of the 
fraternity, a resolution re- 


flecting on the accuracy of 


ae ' knows— ' 
no way of stopping them, the accounts was intro- 
no way to change the situa- duced. During the diseus- 
tion. All we ean do is cut WILLIAM P. BEAZELL sion, Delegate Barnhart 


out the special pleading and 
present the true facts.’’ 
Mr. Ellis reealled the 
days when there were few- 
er press agents than there 





Formerly of the rose : 


New York World 


‘‘What this convention 
needs,’’ he said senten- 
tiously ‘‘is a good press 


agent !’’ 








are today. There was a 
time, he said, when corpo- 
rations didn’t tell the papers anything; but the news- 
papers changed that condition, business began to re- 
alize that it had to have something printed about it, 
and press agents came to the rescue. He laid stress 
on the statement, however, that sooner or later business 
will see the necessity of presenting to papers facts 
that are facts; if they do not, he said, their material 
will not get into the papers. He added that it is up 
to the journalists of today and tomorrow to say how 
far press agents will get. 

‘* The leaders of the profession,’’ he declared, ‘‘have 
a sense of spiritual values, lofty principles of conduct, 


high ideals of service. Press agents lack these things, 


Then there was peace 


again. 


Contributors This Month | 
George F. Pierrot, author of ‘‘Try Your Hand at 
Free Lancing’’ in this issue, is managing editor of 
The American Boy. Ralph L. Peters, who writes 
‘*Has Lindbergh Won His Point?’’ besides being on 
the Detroit News, is the author of ‘‘Split Seeond Ar 
rests,’’ which recently appeared in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. Samuel H. Reck, Jr., is assistant bulle- 


tin editor at South Dakota State College. 








Has Lindbergh Won His Point? 


By RALPH L. PETERS 


AS an understanding been reached by Charles 

A. Lindbergh and the Press? Have the 

Colonel's determined efforts to keep reporters 

from asking questions other than those related to avia- 

tion been rewarded? Has he won his fight for at least 
semi-privacy of his personal affairs? 

Seemingly he has. At least, indications of the past 
several months point in that direction. America’s 
foremost exponent of flying has been talking more 
fully and freely about aviation than in the past, and 
the reporters apparently have refrained from probing 
into his private affairs. ‘they may have asked per- 
sonal questions, but they have generally said little or 
nothing about them in their accounts of what hap- 
pened. 

There was a time only recently when it was obvious 
that all was not well between the two. Lindbergh 
persistently refused to pay any attention to questions 
more or less intimate in nature. Reporters, some of 
them, persistently kept on asking them. Naturally 
relations grew strained, for Lindbergh, feeling that 
his position was proper and reasonable, became more 
and more impatient with his interviewers. But the 
reporters had to continue to put forth the questions— 
they knew the public would have been interested in 
the answers, and they didn’t know when the aviator 
might change his mind! 

Then came that unfortunate occurrence at Bolling 
Field. Lindbergh landed his plane in mud. He was 
in a hurry to keep an appointment. He swung the 
plane about when the crowd rushed toward the ship. 
The move sent a deluge of mud and water over photog- 
raphers, reporters, and bystanders who had rushed 
to the plane. The incident was the basis of several 
editorial attacks on the flier and a feeling of anger on 
the part of many people. Newspapers all over the 
country carried stories charging the flier deliberately 
had splashed the crowd. 

Was this outflare of editorial comment a deliberate 
attempt to discredit the flier in the eyes of the public? 
Was it an attempt to ‘‘ bring him to time”’ on the part 
of the Press? 

I do not believe so. Newspapers and newspaper 
men have ‘‘diseiplined’’ or have attempted to discip- 
line publie figures in the past, but in this instance I do 
not believe there was any such intention. No doubt 
the men responsible for the accounts that went out be- 
lieved themselves justified in interpreting the incident 


as they did. Nevertheless the resulting situation was 
not a very happy one. 

Then followed the frank and sensible article, ‘‘ Lind- 
bergh and the Press,’’ by Julian S. Mason, editor of 
the New York Evening Post, in the Saturday Evening 
Post. That, beyond a doubt, placed the Bolling Field 
episode and the entire relations of the Press and the 
flier before the public in a straightforward manner. It 
was, in effect, an open letter to both the Colonel and 
the Press. 

With the appearance of that article, the feeling 
that had arisen in some quarters against the flier 
seemingly subsided and has not been in evidence since. 
Apparently it also brought a change in the Colonel’s 
feeling toward the Press. He relinquished the defen- 
sive attitude he had previously adopted and began 
talking more freely to newspaper men. 

That he had been on the defensive there is little 
doubt. Here was a young man determined that his 
private affairs should not be dragged into the lime- 
light. On aviation he was willing and ready to talk 
at alltimes. His personal habits, his attitude on girls, 
this, that, and the other, to him were not matters for 
publie parade. 

But the editors and the reporters knew that some 
newspaper readers would be only casually interested 
in aviation, but would be avid to know all about the 
aviator who had flown alone from New York and 
Paris. The public wanted to know what this slim, 
boyish flier ate, drank, and thought about. The desire 
was perfectly natural, so natural indeed that there is 
no use condemning the public. ‘‘Human_ interest 
stuff’’ was the ery of the city editors and the report- 
ers. There the rub came in. 

Time after time, meetings of Lindbergh and the 
newspaper men were terminated abruptly when some 
reporter fired a question such as ‘‘ What do you think 
of the flappers, Colonel?’’ That always broke up the 
meeting. The flier frequently voiced an icy retort. 
Often his answer was, ‘‘ Are there any other questions 
about aviation?’’ Out of those interrupted meetings 
‘ame a feeling on the part of some of the interviewers 
that Lindbergh was getting high-hat, stiff-necked, and 
brusque. 

There was something else that added to this feeling. 
The flier frequently would give but a few minutes to 
the reporters, or none at all, at the airports. This 
aroused the ire of men who often had waited hours for 
his arrival or departure. 
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But why blame the Colonel ? 

In regard to the conferences, he repeatedly had 
voiced his willingness to talk about aviation and his 
aversion to the personal stuff. He would be answer- 
ing as best he knew the questions on flying put to him. 
The questioning would lag and some one would pipe 
up with a query about girls, smoking, or some other 
subject aside from aviation. 

He felt that he had 
made his position clear, that reporters were well aware 
Wouldn’t it ap- 
the 
Wasn’t it taking or attempting to take 


Consider the flier’s viewpoint. 


of his stand on personal questions. 
pear to him rather unsporting on the part of 
questioner ? 
advantage ? 

The point is that the flying field was a poor place to 
approach him. Almost invariably he was expected at 
some predetermined point within a few minutes after 
landing, and when he arrived at the airport to take off, 
it was with the idea of getting to his objective on the 
minute—before if possible. There was precious little 
time for questions. 

Well, whose fault was it that the 
men were told to await him there? 
Was it his? Was it theirs? 

Then the matter of his marriage. 
Considering the stand he had 
already taken in regard to his 
personal affairs spot- 
lighted before the public, is it 
any wonder the Colonel wished 


being 


to spare his bride as far as pos- 
sible the barrage of cameras 
and questions that he so often 
had faced? 

Consider what happened to 
John Coolidge and Miss Flor- 
ence Trumbull. Wherever they 
went, even up into the retreat 


a good one. 


He 


where they spent their honey- 


moon, along tagged the news- 


- too. 
paper boys and the ‘‘snap- 
What newspaper man 
would want his honeymoon all 


cluttered up with posing for 


pers.’ 


pictures and the answering of 
questions? Neither did Lind- 
bergh. 

In regard to 


and the manner in which the 


the wedding 


Colonel and his lady put it over 
on the 
photographers in the vicinity, 
doubt but that, 


newspaper men and 





there is no 





He Failed! 


He was a city newspaper man, 


saved his 
bought a country paper. 


He turned out a good sheet, 


But he didn’t put it over. 
Why? 


Country editors tell you in an 
article by Franklin M. Reck 


Next Month 
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chagrined as they may have been at the defeat, the 
whole crowd grinned at the way the tables had been 
turned. 

The honeymoon over, the Colonel went back to work 
and Mrs. Lindbergh joined him in his flying ventures. 
They have posed repeatedly, but when it comes to 
questions other than aviation—that is still forbidden 
ground. 

Now, apparently, the newspapers have accepted the 
Colonel’s terms. He is willing to talk on, about, and 
of aviation at any reasonable time. What he says is 
news beyond a doubt. The papers will leave aside the 
personal matters. As time goes on a fine feeling of 
understanding is resulting. 
that 
I am referring to the time 


Remember the Cleveland incident—a_ story 


went all over the country ? 
when a reporter went to the home where the Colonel 
and his lady were visiting and asked for an interview. 
He was not admitted at the time. 

He went back to his office, disappointed. A few 
minutes later the telephone operator told him some- 
The 
Col. 


Lindbergh and expressed his will- 


one wished to speak to him. 
caller announced himself as 
ingness to answer some questions. 
The startled reporter managed to 

think of a few. Then he took the 
The 


doubtful city editor made him 


story to the city editor. 


check back to be certain there 
wasn't a hoax about the whole 
thing. The Colonel was report- 
ed as having enjoyed the inei- 
dent fully as much as the re- 
And the the 


newspaper boys chuckled along 


porter. rest of 


with him. 


money and 


It was my good fortune sev- 
eral months ago to interview 
the Colonel. 1 the 
home of his mother, Mrs. C. A. 
Lindbergh, Sr 


went to 


., With the under- 
standing the interview was to 
be along aviation lines only. 
Aviation interests me great- 
lv, just as it probably interests 
every other newspaper man 
who is trying to keep abreast 
of the times. I had known for 
months what questions I would 
ask the Colonel if the oppor- 
tunity ever came. There were 


plenty of them. 








(Continued on page 17) 











Try Your Hand at Free Lancing 


By GEORGE F. PIERROT 


S I write this article, I have in mind a certain 
hypothetical young man. Perhaps he has just 

finished his college work in journalism. Per- 
haps, with a year or two of experience under his belt, 
he wears well developed wing feathers, and comes 
close to deserving the adjective ‘‘full-fledged.’’ But 
the essential thing is that he is just beginning, and 
that he wants to earn more money than he finds in his 
pay envelope. 

I see no reason why a cub reporter shouldn’t earn, 
by writing and selling small articles, at least $15 a 
He should be able to 
do this without cutting seriously into his recreation 


week in addition to his salary. 


time, or into the energy that belongs to his main job. 

Moreover, spare-time free lancing will increase his 
contacts, improve his writing, and, if he wishes, even- 
tually open to him the field of magazine editing. For 
that matter, free lancing itself may appeal to him as a 
lifework. This very morning I had a eall from an old 
friend who boldly quit a newspaper job some ten years 
ago, bought a typewriter and some copy paper, and 
set up for himself in the attie of his own home. Last 
year he cleared, over and above expenses incidental to 
gathering his material, nearly $8,000; and his income 
is rising. 

My own first job, after college, was cubbing it on the 
Seattle Times. I was duly installed as church editor 
(and nicknamed ‘‘The Pope!’’), with a Saturday 
page that had to be written and headed by Friday 
afternoon. In addition I wrote obituaries, covered 
markets every morning, and ealled daily at the hotels 
to interview prominent visitors. 

I’d heard vaguely about trade magazines that paid 
well for short articles, so I dropped into the period- 
ical room at the publie library and examined a hun- 
dred or two. One of them, a hotel magazine pub- 
lished at San Francisco, devoted itself to the hotel 
business. It carried personals from various cities 
along the coast, descriptions of new hotels, and similar 
material. There anything from the 
Seattle vicinity, so | went home and doped out 


wasn’t 


a selling letter. 
That connection brought me about 
$18 a month. 


copy every Wednesday. Most of my per- 


I used to mail a batch of 


sonals I clipped from the pages of Seat- 
tle newspapers; others I got from hotel 


When The 


clerks during my rounds. 






Gowman installed new kitchen machinery, I described 
it in detail, at space rates. Changes in personnel at 
any one of a dozen hotels usually warranted a person- 
ality sketch. Now and then my magazine could use a 
picture, which I could generally get for nothing from 
the hotel, and which was bought from me at space 
rates. 

The beautiful part about this hotel magazine con- 
nection was that gathering the material required little 
or no time. I had to make the calls anyhow, and 
three or four extra questions a day uncovered every- 
thing I needed. Later, on the police run, I sold some 
Sunday stories to newspapers, dealing with interest- 
ing police eases. I still recall, with a pleasurable 
thrill, my first sight of the Kansas City Star, with one 
of my stories sprawling clear across a page in the 
feature section. I used to get about $25 apiece for 
2,000 words of this sort of thing. 

Later a series of assignments threw me into contact 
with the automobile editor. He told me about the 
trade magazines in his field, and there ensued a very 
profitable relationship with Motor World, Motor Age, 
Automotive Merchandising, and several other maga- 
zines then published by the Class Journal Company. 

These magazines paid me thirty-five cents a column 
inch. Their columns, I remember with gratitude, 
were narrow, and their type large. Oceasionally 
they’d lead out a column, and then I’d collect an ex- 
tra nickel or two for white space! They wanted a 
wide range of information—how dealers were increas- 
ing sales, what big men in the industry were doing, 
what the Puget Sound country was accomplishing in 
road development, statisties of any sort pertaining to 
motoring, new traffic regulations, and so forth. The 
weekly automobile sections gave me dozens of tips, and 
at my convenience, as I ranged about the city, I would 
investigate them. 

It was during this work for the Class Journal Com- 
pany that I made what to the free lance is an epochal 
discovery—how to get paid more than once for 
the same material. One of my magazines confined 
itself to dealers; another reached manufacturers 
and large-seale distributors: another 
was interested only in people who oper- 
ated trucks and other business cars. 
Thus, since their circulations overlapped 
not at all, I could sell identically the 
same article to two and sometimes three 


(Continued on page 16) 























Forging Ahead 


Sigma Delta Chi’s Fifteenth Convention Proves that the Fraternity Is Healthy and Ambitious 
By MARTIN A. KLAVER 









S it time for Sigma Delta Chi to 
lay out a comprehensive alum- 
ni program—to push forward 

strenuously the formation of strong 
alumni chapters and to lead them 
in finding ways of using their 
streneth ? 

Among many questions that came 
before the Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi at Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, November 18-19- 
20, 1929, this was probably the 
most important. During the 
year committees had investigat- 
ed the British Institute of Jour- 
nalists and had deliberated on 
possible programs, and their re- 
ports were available for the dele- 
gates. The decision of the con- 
vention was, succinctly, that the / 
fraternity needs to gain a few | ( 
more inehes of height, needs to 
toughen its muscles a little more, 


EDWIN V. O’NEEL 


Russell Campbell, delegate from 
the Indianapolis Alumni Chapter. 
It appears in full on the editorial 


page. 


iG is only twenty years since the 

fraternity came into existence, 
yet delegates from forty-four un- 
dergraduate chapters and _ five 
alumni chapters registered at Jay 
H. Neff Hall on Monday morn- 
ing, November 18. Others who 
attended brought the total regis- 
tration up to eighty-two. An- 
other chapter, that at Temple 
University, was authorized dur- 
ing the convention, but Toronto 
was permitted to surrender its 
charter. A group at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio, is to be al- 
lowed to petition, and others at 
Southern Methodist, New York 
University, Penn State, and 


Sigma Delta Chi’s new national president Washington University, are un- 


before it can begin to do the job ‘#8 a member of the “Mother Chapter” and der consideration. 


as it knows it should be done. 


a 1924 graduate of DePauw University, 
where he was prominent in campus jour- 


William Preston Beazell, retir- 


But the fraternity’s eager- Malism. He has had five years of news- ing national honorary president, 


ness to think about the matter 


paper experience on the Indianapolis Times, : . : . 
and has served the fraternity as alumni sec- assistant managing editor of the 


and to make plans for the future etary and as secretary. New York World until he re. 


is evidence that the Fifteenth 

Convention was another sound rung nailed solidly on 
the ladder reaching toward the place Sigma Delta Chi 
wants to occupy. 

And the convention did not adjourn without taking 
two concrete steps toward this objective, for it passed 
a resolution establishing regional committees to study 
the problems of active journalists and it recommended 
to alumni chapters that they take part in the move. 
ment to revise the contempt of court laws in the sev- 
eral states. 

Thus the fraternity has begun to study the question 
of the organization of its alumni and has at the same 
time given alumni already organized something to do. 

Sigma Delta Chi’s enlistment in the cause of con- 
tempt of court laws that will not restrict the freedom 
of the press is in itself important, but it is the more 
significant because the resolution was introduced by 


signed to become chairman of 
the New York Saratoga Commission, was to have been 
the guest of the convention and speaker at the conven- 
tion banquet. He was unable to be present, but he 
forwarded his address—a striking forecast of what 
may be expected of the newspaper of tomorrow. It 
will be printed in the February issue of this magazine. 
In his place appeared William A. Southern, publisher 
of the Independence (Missouri) Examiner. 

Mr. Southern’s address was a confession of faith in 
the press and in the men who serve it. He told of see 
ing at Cologne last year a replica of the first printing 
office in which movable type was used. It is a far 
ery, he said, from that shop to the typeeasting ma 
chine of today and the straight line presses that turn 
out any number of newspapers in an hour, yet one 
thing is the same—the arrangement of type in the 
type cases. 


(Continued on page 14) 








DOES THE CITY ROOM STIE 


Here’s What Sinclair Lewis, Clarence B. Kelland, Irvin S. Cobb, Will I-yin 


EWSPAPER writing makes a hash of poten- 

tial writing ability, declared Stephen H. Pol- 

linger, newspaper veteran, in the last QuILL. 
It dulls a man’s imaginative faculty through its haste 
and the very fullness of experience it thrusts on him, 
Mr. Pollinger said: the need for speed leads him into 
the habit of writing slovenly copy, and deprives him 
of his feeling for beauty of style. 

THe Quit asked some of America’s leading writers 
and editors about it—men who had apprenticed them- 
selves to newspapers at the start of their careers. And 
their responses, with qualifications, are generally sum- 
med up in the words of Clarence Budington Kelland : 
‘‘Mr. Pollinger is talking nonsense.’’ 

These men, who may be presumed to know whereof 
they speak, make two general points. First, they say, 
newspaper writing may be, and very often is, litera- 
ture. The men in the city room are often producing 
the very beauty of style, the understanding comment 
on human drama, that Mr. Pollinger fears is lost to 
them forever. Second, they declare that the question 
resolves itself into one of individuals; in the words of 
the song, it all depends on you. A corollary of this 
last, they point out, is that John Jones may never 
be a good writer, whether he cover murders or not; 
but his cousin James may be unable to avoid it, with 


the same ‘‘ whether.’’ 


In general, they believe that newspaper work is 
good apprenticeship, usually with the qualification 
that it be broken away from judiciously. One dissent- 
er—the best seller of them all—is Sinclair Lewis, 
whose experience on the New Haven Journal and 
Courier, San Francisco Bulletin, Associated Press and 
so forth leads him to declare succinctly: ‘‘I should 
say that Mr. Pollinger is right.’’ 

jut listen to Irvin 8. Cobb (Paducah, Ky., Daily 
News, Louisville Evening Post, Paducah News Demo- 
crat, New York Evening Sun, New York World, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan and _ practically 
everything else), who draws a careful line: 

‘*Somebody once asked a veteran Washington cor- 
respondent what the difference was between a journal- 
ist and a newspaper man. He answered: ‘A journal- 
ist is a person who wears a high hat, no undershirt, 
and borrows money from newspaper men.’ I would 
draw much the same distinction as between literary 


men and writers. I can’t say what is good for literary 


10 


men because I’m not one, but as a writing man I’d say 
that newspaper work is a most excellent preparatory 
course for a young man who expects or hopes to earn 
a living as a writer. -I ean think of no better prepa- 
ratory course.”’ 

And Mr. Kelland (Detroit 


Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home 


News, American Boy, 
Journal, Country Gentleman, Liberty, ete., ete., ete.) : 
‘‘Mr. Pollinger is talking nonsense; reporting is a 
grand training school for writing. Nothing can dull 
the imaginative faculty if you have it; nothing can 
create it if you lack it. No one can be exposed to more 
experience than he can use; haste does not make for 
slovenly copy unless the writer have a slovenly mind. 
The necessity for haste creates the ability to write and 





think under pressure—the ability to produce. Beauty 

of style is something sophomores like to talk about 

it is the kept woman of literature. In short, Mr. Pol- 

linger doesn’t know what he is talking about.’’ 
Harry Hansen (Chicago Daily News, Harper’s, New 

York World) stresses individual qualities: ‘‘It de- 


pends on the man. Newspaper work opens the eyes of 


the young man to realities if he can see them. If he 
persists in work of a routine character long enough 
his observation is dulled and he becomes a hack. The 


man of imaginative mind will not be content to stay 
with drudgery ; he will be fired to create. 

‘‘There are prodigious workers in the arts, and 
Style? What 
is style—the style of Thackeray, or the style of Thorn- 
ton Wilder? 
tion, help determine style. 


there are slow, meticulous craftsmen. 
Individual vitality, sensitivity, ambi- 


‘*T doubt that any really big talent is injured or 
suppressed by newspaper work. On the contrary, his 
eyes may be opened to life that he would never see in 
any other way. Second-raters, who have to be nursed 
But 


that happens in every profession and occupation. The 


along, may get lost in routine and drudgery. 


newspaper, with its many opportunities, is one of the 
best stepladders for the young and ambitious writer.”’ 

G. D. Eaton, formerly of the New York Telegram, 
editor of Plain Talk, says that the best manuscripts he 
receives come from newspaper men, and continues: ‘‘1 
think that Pollinger is all wet. 
merly newspaper men. 


Most writers were for- 
Conversely most people who 
wish to write get jobs on newspapers. Newspaper 


men, as Pollinger says, may get hardened to the life 


{ 


| 


oa a? 





TIFLE THE LITERARY URGE? 


‘ill Inyin, H. L. Mencken, “F.P. A.” and Other Noted Writers Think About It 


=—-? 


is 


they see, but it’s one of the few professions which of- 
fers a man possibility to see life from every side. As 
for newspaper work’s hurting a man’s style—bosh! 
As for slovenly copy, I offer you Dreiser who is in 
spite of it the outstanding writer of this country to- 
day. Balzae’s style was no better. Newspaper work 
didn’t improve Dreiser’s style, and apparently it 
didn’t hurt Mencken’s. My belief is, however, that 
newspaper work teaches the young writer to be con- 
cise. 

‘That a lot of newspaper men never become great 
writers means nothing. A lot of lawyers don’t get on 
the Supreme Bench. For every writer who succeeds 
without newspaper experience there are twenty who 
succeed with it.”’ 

His colleague, Burton Rascoe, (Shawnee, Okla., 
Herald, Chieago Tribune, McCall’s, New York Trib- 
une, Bookman), has no doubts of the connection be- 
tween daily journalism and literature. 

‘I don’t consider newspaper work (that is, the 
writing end of it) a good stepping stone to a literary 
eareer,’’ he writes. ‘‘Writing for newspapers is a 
literary career. Anatole France, Jules Lemaitre 
writing literary criticism for Paris newspapers, Ed- 
mund Gosse writing criticism for the London Times, 
Lafeadio Hearn writing stories and sketches for a New 
Orleans newspaper, Rudyard Kipling writing Indian 
tales for newspapers, Eugene Field, George Ade, F. 
P. Dunne, Bert Leston Taylor writing for Chicago 
newspapers, and many others, were producing litera- 
ture. If you mean to ask whether newspaper work is 
a good training for writing novels or plays I should 
say, ‘It all depends.’ It depends on what sort of tem- 
perament the individual possesses. Glenway Wescott 
would have perished on a newspaper; Ernest Heming- 
way thrived on it. <A novel is not, per se, literature ; 
whereas a newspaper story may be and often is.”’ 

And Franklin P. Adams, the beloved ‘‘F. P. A.’’ of 
the New York World’s Conning Tower (Chicago Jour- 
nal, New York Evening Mail, New York Tribune) 
opens his objections to Mr. Pollinger with a capital 
NO. 

‘*Considered as a stepping stone to what is ealled 
literature, newspaper work is no good,’’ he says, 
agreeing with Mr. Raseoe. ‘‘ Considered as literature 
by the considerer or as a career, it is swell. 


‘‘But boys who consider journalism as a stepping 


stone are too patronizing and condescending to learn 
anything at it.”’ 

H. L. Mencken (Baltimore Herald, Baltimore Sun, 
Smart Set, American Mercury, Nation) utters a mild- 
ly warning note: ‘‘In general, I believe that journal 
ism has little effect either way. A good man is not 
much damaged by it, and an incompetent man is not 
helped. Perhaps the best plan for a young man who 
desires to do serious writing is to try a few years on a 
newspaper and then clear out. An old journalist 
seldom writes books. ’’ 

Another of the famous Chicago Daily News cirele 
of writing men, Henry Justin Smith (with the News 
since 1899, now its managing editor), has this to say: 

‘One may easily generalize too much on this sub 
ject, as on so many others. 

‘‘Some newspaper jobs dull the imagination ; others 
quicken it. Newspaper work cannot ‘make a writer.’ 
Artists in literature are born with certain potentiali 
ties. The ‘contacts,’ the emotional shocks, the labo 
ratory experience of reporting are bound to sharpen 
an innate feeling for the human drama. As for devel- 
opment in style, that depends on the ‘atmosphere’ of 
the newspaper office in which the reporter works. — If 
it is the right kind, he will receive many stimuli to 
better writing. If it is a cold-blooded, routined, un 
der-intelligent ‘shop,’ it is no place for a_ literary 
neophyte. 

‘Just a postscript: I think slovenly style in news 

papers is not, generally speaking, the result of the 
speed of the enterprise, but usually is caused by the 
inadequacy of the writers and the indifference of 
editors. ”’ 
To Will Irwin (San Francisco Wave, San Francis 
co Chronicle, New York Sun, McClure’s, Collier’s. and 
so on indefinitely) the compensations overbalance the 
drawbacks. ‘* ‘Enduring work’—that is not for us to 
say,’ he writes. No age ever knows which of its con 
temporary work will be enduring. I know only that 
three-quarters of the novelists, dramatists, and essay 
ists whom this age esteems began their writing on 
newspapers and would not have missed the peculiar 
training which daily newspaper work gave them. 

‘True, the cheapening tendencies which Mr. Pol 
linger notes are not myths. There are advantages 
however, which balance these disadvantages. Per 


(Continued on page 17) 
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The Quill Becomes a Monthly 
ITH this issue THe Quit. commences publica- 
tion as a monthly. Heretofore it has been is- 
sued six times a year, though last year the December 
number was suspended in order to permit the editorial 
staff to make preparations for handling a job that 
doubled in size almost overnight. 

There will be no change in the editorial policy. THE 
QuiLL will continue to be a magazine of opinion for 
journalists; it will continue to present opposing views 
of current questions relating to journalism; in all de- 
bates it will seek the testimony of men whose opinions 
are worth hearing. It will try always to be inter- 
esting. 

Recently THe Quit. earried an article, ‘‘The City 
Room—Literary Slaughterhouse,’’ by Stephen H. Pol- 
linger, a veteran of a dozen newspaper offices, in which 
the author stated vigorously that newspaper work is a 
slippery stepping stone to a literary career. In the 
same issue appeared Leo J. Hershdorfer’s ‘‘ Pooh-Pooh 
Business,’’ a case book study of some of the less sight- 
ly aspects of journalism by a man with six years as a 
reporter and political writer to his credit. 

These two articles impelled Ralph Ellis, managing 
editor of the Kansas City Journal-Post, to eall the edi- 
torial staff of THe Quit. to account before the Fif- 
teenth Annual Convention of Sigma Delta Chi last No- 
vember. He suggested that it is sound policy to present 
both sides of any controversial question. THE QuILL, 
he said, should find out what other newspaper men 
think about newspaper work as a foundation for writ- 
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ing, and should balance such articles as Mr. Hersh- 
dorfer’s with material pointing out the contributions 
of the press to the publie good. 

The convention’s committee on publications took 
notice of Mr. Ellis’ remarks by bringing in a resolu- 
tion recommending that THe Quit staff take care to 
give both the affirmative and the negative of any con- 
troversy a hearing. The resolution, after lively dis- 
cussion, failed. 

This entire incident the staff of THe QUILL inter- 
prets in this wise: Mr. Ellis failed to see the announce- 


ce 


ment asking for opposing views on the ‘“‘Literary 
Slaughterhouse’’ article, for one thing, and judged 
the magazine on the basis of a single issue, for another. 
Actually he outlined the magazine’s own cherished 
policy, and this the convention realized. 

In this issue Mr. Pollinger is answered by such men 
as Will Irwin, Clarence B. Kelland, Sinclair Lewis, 
Irvin S. Cobb, H. L. Mencken, and other justly famous 
literary men who once worked on newspapers. Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to them before Mr. Ellis deliv- 
ered his criticism of THE QuILL. 

Balaneing Mr. Hershdorfer’s remarks, an article 
called ‘‘ News—the Great Incentive,’’ will appear in 
February. Space demanded that it be left out of this 
issue. 

It should be pointed out, too, that in the past two 
years editors from all parts of the United States have 
discussed in THE QuILL such questions as the individ- 
ual’s right to privacy, the publication of crime news, 
and newspaper wages. To some extent the magazine 
has helped to clarify these issues and lead its readers 
to a correct understanding of them. 

With its change to a monthly basis, the magazine’s 
opportunity to serve as a forum for live and interest- 
ing debate will be doubled. The magazine is eager to 
be a clearing-house for opposing opinions on any 
worthwhile questions. We hope the prospect is as 
stimulating to the magazine’s readers as it is to its 
editors. 





News or Propaganda? 
a ‘*publicity,’’ and the average news- 
paper editor will show discernible evidences of 
choler. To speak kindly of ‘‘space grafters’’ in the 
presence of a group of newspaper men is like waving 
a red rag in front of a strongly sexed male beef. 

The reaction is understandable. The publicity man 
represents a self-seeker. The newspaper man repre- 
sents a quasi-public service-giving institution. So 
much thousands of editors have confessed. 

But sometimes the righteous rage mounts so high 


ne ee me 
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that one suspects that it’s motivated by fear—that it’s 
a kind of phobia. The harassed man at the desk is 
desperately afraid he’ll be imposed upon. Some of- 
fices even make it a rule to return envelopes of publiec- 
ity unopened. For these editors, Karl Bickel, presi- 
dent of the United Press, proposes a simple policy. 
He suggests that we try to develop newspaper men 
who can tell the difference between news and prop- 
aganda. 

And now Carl N. Warren, a reporter for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, in his recently published book, ‘‘ News 
Reporting,’’ gives five rules to guide newspaper men 


in the handling of matter with a 


Newspaper offices with a 


publicity slant. 
publicity fear complex 
should welcome them—they seem sound and workable. 
Warren says: 

**(1) Write what is news, regardless of its source 
or advertising value ; (2) Do not extend special favors 
in print to any firm unless the story has reader inter- 
est; (5) In case of doubt as to source and accuracy of 
the story, check all statements carefully; (4) Rewrite 
the publicity copy in your own words so that all the 
papers will not have the same version; (5) Consider 
the reader first in writing the lead.’’ 

These rules, carefully applied, should save most pa- 
pers the humiliation of seeing their nannies led away 
by some smart and not too scrupulous press agents. 
And when newspapers generally adopt a sane proce- 
dure, the honest and intelligent publicity man—and 
we believe there are such—will be devoutly thankful. 


Contempt of Court 


N° the 


court resolution passed by the Missouri Conven- 


comment is necessary on contempt of 


tion. It is only necessary to print it—and to hope 
that it will have some effect in bettering a bad condi- 
tion. The resolution follows: 

Whereas various attempts have been made through- 
out the country in recent years to use the contempt of 
court weapon to stifle free expressions of opinion by 
newspaper and magazine editors and 

Whereas Sigma Delta Chi, national journalistie fra- 
ternity, holds this to be a threat against freedom of 
the press, 

Therefore be it resolved that the Fifteenth Annual 
Convention of Sigma Delta Chi go on record as fa- 
voring the following amendment to laws governing 
the powers of courts in the various states where such 


regulation does not already exist: 


The defendant in any proceeding for contempt of 


court is hereby authorized to file with the court a de- 
mand for the retirement of the judge sitting for the 
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proceeding, if the contempt arises from an attack upon 
the character or conduct of such judge and if the at- 
tack occurred otherwise than in open court. Upon 
the filing of any such demand, the judge shall there- 
upon proceed no further, but another judge shall be 
designated in the same manner as provided in case of 
the approval of an affidavit or personal bias or pre)j- 
udice under the provision of the laws of this state. 
The demand shall be filed prior to the hearing in the 
contempt proceeding. 

Be it further resolved that the alumni chapters of 
the various states take the initiative in having this 
amendment adopted through the state legislatures. 


Books 
HAT books should a practicing journalist read? 
is ‘‘ All books.’”’ 


newspaper men 


The answer, pretty obviously, 
When THe QuILL questioned leading 
about their reading a few months ago, their replies in- 
dicated the fullness of their belief in this theory. The 
sible was prominently mentioned—not because of any 
conventional piety, but because it is one of the greatest 
life 
drama, history, journalism, science, fiction, biography, 


commentaries on ever assembled. Philosophy, 


polities, poetry, psychology, literary criticism—there 
wasn’t a type of book left out. 

What is particularly noticeable is that technical 
books on journalism are by no means the major part 
diet. The 


doesn’t supply himself only with gun powder; he also 


of journalists’ literary artillervman 
carries into battle food, medical supplies, maps, field 
glasses, blankets. Books dealing with journalism have 
their big place on a newspaper man’s book shelf, but 
they do not fill the whole space. 

If any one type of reading were given first place, it 
would probably be history. No part of a journalist’s 
equipment is more important than his knowledge of 
what men have done—of how individuals and com 
munities and nations reacted to given situations, of 
eyecles and trends and movements. History does not 
mean, alone, the dates of our leading wars, however. 
It means sociological history, political history, liter- 
ary history, philosophical history. 

Next month THe Qui. is to inaugurate a book re 
You Can’i Print That, by George 
the first 


happens to be specifically about newspaperdom, but it 


view department. 


Seldes, will be one of books discussed. It 
is quite possible that the others on the list wiil not be, 
for it will be the editor’s aim to recite the virtues of 
interest or 


any sort of book that will be of help to 


journalists. 
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Forging Ahead 
(Continued from page 9) 

‘‘And in another respeet the press has not chang- 
ed,’’ he asserted. ‘‘The patriotism, the support of 
leading authority, the high idealism, the honesty, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism of the newspaper press has not 
failed and will not.’’ 

He said he does not hold with those who think that 
all the great editors are dead, and he declared that he 
does not fear the influence of corporations that seek to 
control the press, nor the press agent, nor the influ- 
ence of the advertiser, nor any of the tendencies that 
He ended: 
‘‘Without a free, patriotic press, the nation would 


crities of the press point to with concern. 


fail, but I feel that the ideals that have inspired the 
young men who have sought careers in journalism, 
and have characterized the editors of the nation, will 
never fail.’’ 


ATIONAL officers elected for 1930 are without 
N exception practicing journalists or teachers of 
Walter Ansel Strong, editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, was made national honorary mem- 


journalism. 


The new honorary president is Bristow Adams, 
Ed- 


O’Neel, of the Indianapolis Times, a member 


ber. 
professor of journalism at Cornell University. 
win V. 
of the DePauw chapter and national secretary last 
Other officers are: 

the Daily 
Drovers Journal, first vice-president ; Blair Converse, 


year, was elected president. 

Charles E. Snyder, editor of Chicago 
professor of technical journalism at Iowa State Col- 
lege, second vice-president ; Walter R. Humphrey, edi- 
tor of the Temple (Texas) Telegram, secretary ; John 
G. Earhart, of the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal, 
treasurer; Maurice O. Ryan, editor of the 
North Dakotan, alumni secretary ; Quit. Endowment 


Greater 


Fund Trustee, Laurence H. Sloan, of Standard Sta- 
tistics, Ine., New York City, who was one of the found- 
ers of the fraternity. 

1930 
Ralph Ellis, managing editor of the Kansas City Jour- 
nal-Post; Ralph L. Peters, the Detroit News; Charles 
A. Segner, managing editor of the Chicago Evening 


Members of the exeeutive council for are: 


Post; and Nelson Poynter, publisher of the Kokomo 
Dispatch. 


HE convention opened with a prayer by Maurice 

O. Ryan, head of the Speakers Bureau, followed 
by a weleoming address by Dean Walter Williams of 
the School of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri. President Robert B. Tarr responded. Then 
followed the reports of the national officers. 


At noon the Missouri Chapter was host at a lunch- 
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eon at which Mayor W. J. Hetzler welcomed the dele- 
gates to Columbia. In the afternoon there were more 
reports, committees were appointed, and then the con- 
vention adjourned to hear the speakers on the pro- 
gram arranged for alumni and undergraduates by the 
host chapter. The speakers are quoted elsewhere in 
this issue. 

President Tarr, acting as toastmaster of the banquet 
in the evening, in accordance with custom was present- 
Be- 
sides Mr. Southern, the speakers were Hollis Edwards, 
editor of the Columbia Tribune, and Dean Williams. 

Committee meetings and reports filled 


ed with a gavel by his own chapter, Michigan. 


Tuesday’s 
sessions, but in the afternoon the Missouri Chapter 
exemplified a model initiation ceremony for the dele- 
gates, and this was followed by a tea given by Dean 
Williams and Mrs. Williams and members of Theta 


Sigma Phi, women’s journalism fraternity. In the 
evening the delegates were guests at a dance given by 
Alpha Delta Sigma, advertising fraternity, at the 


Daniel Boone Tavern. 

One of the 17 candidates initiated by the Missouri 
Chapter was Edward H. Eichmann, of the Fourth Es- 
tate Club of Temple University, Philadelphia, which 
was granted a charter by the ¢onvention. 

Wednesday was a day of feverish sessions, for all 
reports of committees had to be read and considered, 
awards had to be made, resolutions embodying the 
fraternity’s program for 1930 had to be passed, of- 
ficers had to be chosen, and a place for the next con- 
vention had to be selected. All business was taken 
care of, however, and the delegates managed to attend 
a luncheon given by Gamma Alpha Chi, women’s ad- 
vertising fraternity, in addition. 

Ohio State was awarded next year’s meeting in 
spite of the efforts of Iowa State, DePauw, Washing- 
ton, Louisiana, and others. 


HERE is cause for optimism for the future of 
Sigma Delta Chi in the reports submitted by the 
officers. A few extracts follow: 

President Tarr: ‘‘So well have the national officers 
served, including the chapter advisers, that your presi- 
dent could have stepped out of the picture at any time 
and the 
feetly.’’ 

Seeretary O’Neel: ‘‘Sigma Delta Chi has seen no 
brighter prospects in history.’’ 

Treasurer Snyder: ‘‘The fraternity has just had 
the largest financial year in its history. Total receipts 
of $18,136.49 were $4,368.31 ahead of last year. 
General fund receipts covered expenditures by a 
margin of $264. This compares with an actual deficit 


organization would have functioned per- 
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of $864.00 for the year preceding, during which the 
The 


average for the two years probably reflects more near- 


central office was in operation only ten months. 


ly the actual position of the fraternity as far as future 
revenues are concerned than either of the individual 
years. 

‘*Whereas an increase in the payment of alumni 
dues was hoped for, in fact 173 fewer members paid 
dues during the year. Eliminating from considera- 
tion receipts from seventeen members who paid up 
alumni dues for life by joining 
the Club, the 


Key ($375) 
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State, 
which led the field last year, was second. Oregon State 
earned 89.4. North Dakota third 
Chapters given honorable mention were: Washington, 
Grinnell, Mon- 


Chapter, which scored 92.25, while Oregon 


was with 83.2. 


Oregon, Missouri, DePauw, Cornell, 
tana. 

In general, the Executive Council Committee otf 
Award reported, ‘‘the reports reflected an improve- 
ment in activity and professional character.’’ 

The Lawrence W. Murphy Professional Achieve- 
ment Trophy, given each year 


to the chapter with the largest 





alumni fund inereased only 
$348 for the year compared to 
an increase of $452.00 in 1928, 
and this notwithstanding a de- 
crease of $77.15 in expense.’’ 
Alumni Seeretary Humph- 
rey: ‘‘During the year, three 
new alumni chapters have been 


New 
York City, Portland, Oregon, 


chartered. These are at 


covered. 
and Austin, Texas.’’ 
Reporting on the Speakers 


Sureau, Director Ryan recom- 


“Much Has Been 
Said 


About the press agent, but the 


subject hasn’t been completely 


WATCH FOR MORE 


ratio of practicing journalists 
among its alumni for the pre- 
ceding five-year period, went 
to the University of Washing- 
which showed a 


ton, pereent- 


age of 84. Next came the Uni- 


versity of Oregon, 83; South 
Carolina, 81.8; Marquette, 
81.4; Ohio State, 80.3; Wash- 
ington State, 80.1; Montana, 
79.4; North Dakota, 79; But- 
ler, 77.9; Oklahoma, 77. Oregon 


State’s report was not found 


until after judging was com- 


mended that a more effective DISCUSSION pleted. Missouri, 1928 winner, 
way of serving chapters that was far down the list. 

want speakers be worked out. Illinois Chapter won the 
This year the bureau will be COMING— 


operated from national head- 
quarters at Chicago. 

Director 
thirty- 


six men were placed in jobs by 


Personnel Bureau 
Earhart reported that 





In Future Issues 


Maurice O. Ryan prize of $50 
awarded to the chapter show 
the 


mileage. 


ing greatest attendance 


Illinois sent sixteen 


men, and its mileage total was 








the bureau during the 


compared to twenty-six in 


year 
1928. Receipts totaled 
$1,212.41 compared to $1,107.53 last year. 

Ward A. Neff, reporting for the trustees of THe 
Quit. Endowment Fund, said that the total balance 
is now $41,981.85, compared to $32,083.88 in 1928. 
Earnings last year totaled $2,188.91, compared to 
$1,234 the Henceforth $9 000 
yearly will be added to the fund, he estimated. 


vear_ before. about 

Roy L. French, reporting for the committee on the 
Sigma Delta Chi Scholarship Award, said that this 
year the award was made to 89 journalism seniors in 
30 schools, compared to 67 seniors in 23 schools last 
year. (Under the award seniors in the upper tenth 
of journalism classes are eligible to wear a key pro- 
vided by the fraternity. ) 

The F. W. Beckman Efficiency Trophy, given each 
year to the chapter with the best all-round record of 


activity, this year was awarded to the Iowa State 


9,600. Iowa State, with eight, 
Purdue, Grinnell, 
Butler, and DePauw were also commended. 
the Wells 


Key, established in memory of a former president, for 


was second, 


President Tarr was awarded Memoria! 
performing the greatest service to the fraternity dur- 
ing the year. 

Members of the fraternity who died during the year 
were remembered at the Service of Remembrance on 
They Melville KE. 
former president of the Associated Press; Robert G 


Lowry, Purdue; Dr. John Daniel Logan, Marquette; 


Friday afternoon. were: Stone, 


S. D. Harwood, Illinois; and James Melvin Lee, Mis 
souril. Professor Lee’s death, which occurred during 
the convention, brought forth a resolution of reeret 


and condolence from the convention. 


HE question of whether or not advertising men 
should be permitted to become members of Sigma 
Delta Chi was again introduced by resolution. The 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Try Your Hand at Free Lancing 
(Continued from page 8) 

magazines. Usually | would send the original to 
Votor World, which was my best customer. Across 
the top of the first carbon I would pencil :‘‘ Original 
to Motor World,’’ and send it to Motor Age. I dis- 
posed similarly of one, and sometimes two, additional 
carbons. 
the 
Washington State Automotive Association, and told 


One day I called Bill Simonds, secretary of 


him I wanted to publish a story about the organization 
and workings of the Association. 

‘*Come right up,’’ he invited, heartily. 

‘‘lean’t,’’ Lreplied. ‘‘I’m a practicing newspaper 
man. I work day times. Can’t I see you this eve- 
ning?’’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ he said, and later not only gave me some 
splendid material, but paid for my dinner as well. 

Motor World liked this story so well that the editor 
wired me a pleasant thank you. He paid me $53. 
Later came a check for $51, from Motor Age. And 
finally a third check, for about $18, arrived from an- 
Motor Age merely 
rewrote the lead; the rest of the article was precisely 
as I had written it for Motor World. 


other Class Journal Magazine. 


You must of course be serupulously careful when 
you sell material twice. Marketing the same manu- 
script to two publications in the same field is down- 
right dishonest, whether the editors catch you at it or 
not. But you should be able to figure on at least two 
sales for each batch of material you gather, though it 
will usually be necessary to prepare two different ver- 
sions. Roy Alden, one of the most competent free 
lances I have ever met, used to sell all his material at 
least three times. A set of silk importation statistics 
would go to a foreign trade magazine. Rewritten in 
feature form, it would be salable to any one of several 
Translated 


into wearing apparel language, it would have interest 


Pacifie Coast dailies as a Sunday story. 


to a dry goods paper, and so forth. 

' The safe rule to follow, in marketing articles in sev- 
eral directions, is: Whenever you’re in doubt, ask the 
editor. He’ll tell you whether or not the other maga- 
Moreover, be- 


cause reliable correspondents are hard to get, he’ll 


zine competes too closely with him. 


take a surprising interest in your income, and let you 
sell to another publication if it’s at all possible. 

As soon as you establish a steady market for five and 
ten dollar articles, articles that take only an hour or 
two to write, it’s time for you to begin taking pot 
shots at bigger game. Perhaps you know that one of 
your regular customers will use 600 words on a new 
merchandising plan just put in operation by one of 
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your department stores. He will pay you one cent a 


word. Why not investigate this plan in detail, get a 
lot of colorful incidents, write the yarn in your best 
style, and try it on one of the bigger magazines? I 
did that with Business Magazine, in Detroit. A cer- 
tain Seattle store used inclined runways from one 
floor to another, in preference to elevators or stair- 
ways. They lined these runways with show win- 
dows, and in other ways made them help sell dry 
goods. 

This was a sure-fire story for Dry Goods Economist, 
but I tried it on Business first. Business didn’t buy 
it, but Dry Goods Economist eventually did, for $19. 
I kept on trying my luck in this manner, and was re- 
warded by some $75 and $100 checks. And 
manuseript went unsold. 


not a 


If you’d like to try some spare-time free lancing, go 
to the nearest library and examine all the trade maga- 
zines. Pick the ones that want the kinds of material 
you can most easily get. Study them, then get them 
a story and write it for them. Hold the story down 
Keep it 
Introduce an incident or 


trade magazines prefer strength to length. 
full of guts—specifie facts. 
Incidents make for reader interest, but see that 
they’re brief and strictly pertinent. 


two. 


If you’ve done a reasonsably good job, you'll get a 
letter from the editor, and maybe a check. Come right 
back with another story. Show this editor that you’re 


on the job, that you are accurate, that you have 
studied his magazine and really want to learn more 
about it, and help him. Soon you will be getting as- 
signments, and assignments take the gamble out of 
selling. 

If you build wisely, you’ll soon have a string of a 
half dozen publications, in different fields, so that al- 
most any kind of story you run into will suit one of 
them, and maybe two or three of them. 

I’d recommend that you read regularly Author and 
Journalist, a magazine largely edited for free lance 
writers, and published at Denver. This monthly 
prints the latest market tips, each issue, as well as 
helpful articles that tell you how to keep going up. 

You’d be wise to give yourself a course of free lance 
writing, if only for self development. You’ll find it 
has many by-products, all worth while. And if it 
teaches you that you wish to enter magazine work, 
remember that the best way to get a magazine job is to 
convinee the editor you understand his problems by 
selling him the kind of material that his subscribers 
want to read. 

Merle former editor of the American 
Magazine, picks his staff from contributors. 


our Own magazine, and so do many others. 


Crowell, 


So does 
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Forging Ahead 
(Continued from page 15) 
resolution failed, chiefly because speakers pointed out 
that advertising men have their own fraternity, Alpha 
Delta Sigma. 

Another question that brought forth extended dis- 
cussion hinged on the place of chapter advisers. Prof. 
Willard G. Bleyer, head of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Wisconsin, suggested in a letter 
the 
chapter adviser be required before any candidate be 
initiated. 


to the Executive Council that the approval of 


A questionnaire of journalism teachers re- 
vealed that opinions were divided, and discussion on 
the floor resulted in a resolution recommending that 
chapters ask the help of advisers in pledging. The 
matter is to be given further study. 

Because speakers who addressed the convention 
Monday afternoon dealt with press agents in harsh 
that the had 


placed itself on record as condemning press agents 


terms, stories indicating convention 


were sent out over press service wires. A resolution 
directing the secretary to write to the speakers, ex- 
pressing the regret of the fraternity that they were 
misquoted, resulted. 

The convention closed with resolutions of apprecia- 
tion for the hospitality of the Missouri Chapter and 
the School of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri. 





Does the City Room Stifle the Literary Urge? 
(Continued from page 11) 

haps the art of the thing lies in knowing when to break 

away.”’ 

William Allen White, who has had his ‘‘daily 
stint’’ on the Emporia, Kan., Gazette since 1887 and 
has been its editor since 1895, believes his job has led 
to his writing. 

‘*You ask,’’ he writes, ‘‘whether I think the news- 
paper business a good corridor to authorship. 1 don’t 
know. Perhaps if | 
had not had my daily stint to do since I was seventeen 


I have often thought about it. 


years old, nearly forty-five years ago, I would have 
developed a better style, would have had more leisure 
to do my books—and they might have been better 
books. 

‘*Qn the other hand, if I had gone into a grocery 
store instead of a printing office, I might have expend- 
ed what constructive imagination I have on my groc- 
ery business, never thought of writing, and wouldn’t 
have had the daily urge to write. It all amounts to 
this: There are no more ifs in autobiography than 
there are in history.”’ 
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Has Lindbergh Won His Point? 


(Continued from page 7) 


The Colonel himself, just my own age, met me at 
the door. The ensuing hour and 40 minutes were as 
pleasant as any I’ve ever spent. There was nothing 
of the stiff and formal interview. Aviation is always 


an absorbing topic and when it is Col. Lindbergh 
speaking of aviation it is doubly so. 

First one and then another question was asked con- 
There 


were some questions left unanswered because it was 


cerning aviation’s past, present and future. 


agreed they did not fit into the general discussion that 
took form. Col. Lindbergh spoke quietly, without at- 
fectation and with an earnest air that bespoke his 
whole-hearted regard for his ealling—flying. Of 
course | kept my promise about personal matters. 

Was the interview worth-while? It made the front 
pages of many of the nation’s leading newspapers the 
following day. 

Just a few days later he granted another interview 
on aviation in Cleveland. It, too, was full of inter- 
est to anyone at all air-minded. 

It is my conviction that if we reporters take the 
and allied 
topics and respecting his desire to let his personal af- 


Colonel at his word, discussing aviation 
fairs be kept personal, that he will come more than 
half way. As we attain and respect his confidence so 
will his confidence in the craft increase. 

The Colonel, aviation, ourselves, and the Press, alike 
will benefit. The publie will get straightforward avia- 
tion information from the man who is, more than any- 
one else, responsible for turning the eyes of the nation 
skyward. 


Bates Now Heads National Office 
Albert W. 


Chi’s newest permanent assistant national secretary. 


3ates (Oregon State ’29) is Sigma Delta 


He took over the management of national headquar- 


Theodore A. Berehtold 
(Northwestern °29), who resigned to accept a publie- 


ters October 24, succeeding 


ity position with Northwestern University. 

This year the national office is to have the services 
of a stenographer so that the assistant secretary may 
devote more time managing the business side of Tue 
QUILL, in order to promote advertising and cireula- 
tion, and to the expansion of the Personnel Bureau. 

Bates went to Oregon State from San Bernardino, 
Calif., and there he became active on campus publiea- 
tions. He was associate editor of the Oregon State 
Daily Barometer, and was secretary of and president 
of his chapter. Under his leadership Oregon State 
won the chapter efficiency trophy for 1928, awarded 
at the Northwestern Convention, which he attended as 


delegate. 
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LESTER HARDWICH (Syracuse 
’29) is with the Syracuse Herald. 
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HAROLD LEVY (Washington ’29) is 
police reporter on the Seattle Times. 
* * * 
W. VINCENT REDDY (Syracuse 
’30) is working on the sports staff of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 


* . . 


FLOYD FLINT (Washington ’29) is 


with the Pacifie Advertising Company, 
Seattle. 
* * : 
CURTIS SHATTUCK (Washington 


29) is assistant editor of the Greenwood 
Press, a Seattle community weekly. 

> > > 
29) is 
County 


FRED K, ROSS (Washington 
editor of the Clark 
Sun, Vancouver, Washington, weekly. 


assistant 


. * * 


HOPS PHIEL (Florida ex-’29) is a 
sports writer on the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times. 

> > 
E. B. WHITE (Cornell), one of the 


editors of the New Yorker, is the author 
of a recently issued volume of poems. 
* * > 
BOB JOHNSON (Washington ’29) is 
assistant director of public relations for 
the Boeing Airplane Company. 
* . > 
J. LEONARD GOMAN 
reporter on the 


(Syracuse 
29) is a Syracuse 


Herald. 


* . > 


HERSCHEL C. HUNTER (Washing- 
ton ’29) is manager of the 
northwest bureau of the Associated Press 
at Seattle. 


assistant 


* > * 


RUSSELL LORD (Cornell) is one of 
the editors of the publication 
Country Home, which recently changed 
its name from Farm and Fireside. 


Crowell 


* = _ 


CARL SANDQUIST (Washington 
28) is executive secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Washington under Dr. M. 
Lyle (Washington associate) 
president of the university. 


Speneer, 


WIS DE CAE 


WILLIAM R. GREEN (Oklahoma) is 
on the McAlester (Okla.) News-Capitol. 


«+ ia * 


NOEL ROSS (Oklahoma 
the staff of the Tulsa World. 


’29) is on 


. s * 
M. SCOTT WALDON (Butler ’29) is 
with the Indianapolis News. 
7 * * 
BRUCE COCHRAN 
’29) is with the Sioux 
Argus-Leader. 


(South Dakota 
Falls (8S. D.) 


* e * 


JAMES F. FINDLAY (Grinnell) is 
dean of men at the University of Okla- 


homa. 
* + 7 


F. GERALD BOWMAN (Butler ’29) 
is working on the Clinton (Ind.) Daily 


Clintonian. 
* * = 


ROBERT V. PETERSON (Iowa State 


’24) is editor of the Wewoka (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat. 
* * * 
OLIN W. ARCHER (Illinois 716) is 


news editor of the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express. 


ROBERT HEILMAN (Washington 
’29) is & reporter and feature writer on 
the Tacoma News-Tribune. 

CHARLES F. AMES (Syracuse ’28), 
formerly of the editorial staff of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, is now on .the 
Syracuse Republican. 

PETER VISCHER (Cornell ’20) a 
charter member of the Cornell chapter 
and one time national vice-president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, is editor of the maga 
zine Polo, New York City. 


* * * 


FRANK W. MAYBORN (Colorado) 


has resigned as publicity director and 
advertising manager of the Northern 
Texas Traction Company, and is now 


business manager and part owner of the 
Temple (Texas) Telegram. 
18 





BERNARD J. CLEARY (Cornell ’29) 
is on the staff of the Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Journal-News. 


ORVILLE WISEMAN (Washington 
’26) and MARK SULLIVAN (Washing 
ton ’27) are working on the Aberdeen 
(Wash.) Daily World. 


* * * 


ROYAL BROUGHAM (Washington 
associate) has returned from California 
to head the sports department of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


a * * 


MERLE E. SELECMAN (Northwest- 
ern ’27) has been named director of the 
committee on publicity of the Trust Com- 
pany division of the American 
Association. He is permanently located 
in New York City. 


Jankers 


« * * 


HIRAM M. STOUT (DePauw ’26) 
has entered his second year as instructor 
DePauw. Stout 
spent fourteen months on the copy desk 
of the Indianapolis News after gradu- 
tion, resigning to study a year at Ox 
ford. 
June, 1928, he spent several months tour- 
ing the Continent. 


of political science at 


After receiving his diploma in 


* * * 


PHIL MAXWELL (DePauw 723) 
has been appointed supervisor of corre 
spondents in northern Indiana for the 
Chicago Tribune. Until he entered his 
new position he was editor of the 
Spencer (Ind.) Evening World. 
worked on the copy desk of the Louis- 
ville Courier, and in 1927 he started the 
only daily in Owen County, Indiana. 


He also 


* * * 


CYRIL B. UPHAM (Iowa 718) has 
recently joined the staff of the United 
States Daily in Washington, D. C., as 
chief of the Banking Division. The 
United States Daily has lately broadened 
its scope to cover the official news of the 
forty-eight states as well as that of the 
Federal government. Upham formerly 
was with the Finance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and before that with the National 
City Bank of New York. 
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Make Up the News! ees — 
(Continued from page 2 Gifts That Reflect Thought 


to a fellow named Koontz. He purposely misspelled 
some of the words but was inconsistent in his misspell- 
ing, as ean be seen by the letter. Let me read it to 
you— Keep yoretrap shut about that hold-up or I'll 
fill you full of lead. I shoot strait and I mean busi- 
ness, damn you.’ He thought he was safe from dis- 
covery but he made a serious mistake. He crossed his 


HEN you make your selection of Christ- 
mas gifts, consult the Balfour Blue Book, 
and choose a gift that you will be proud te 
give, that someone will be happy to receive, | 
and that will be long remembered. 








i’s and periods. If you were familiar with a news- No gift could be more fitting than fraternity 
paper office you’d know that reporters when writing jewelry. No remembrance could carry a great | 
anything longhand always do that to prevent linotype [|| er significance. Gifts of jewelry are gifts that 
operators from mistaking a spot on the paper for a | endure. 
period or an ‘‘i.”’ 

‘‘Having written the letter, of course he wanted to Our 1930 book is ready, and a copy will be 
score a scoop on it, so he managed to be in the filling mailed at your request. 


station when it was received. He saw it come in the 
mail and probably chuckled to himself in anticipation. — ]} L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Peering over Koontz’s shoulder when it was opened, |) 
he simulated astonishment and somehow prevailed 
upon Koontz to wait until this afternoon before 





Attleboro, Massachusetts | 





reporting it to you. Then he rushed up to the news- Sole Official Jewelers to Sigma Delta Chi 
paper office and covered himself with glory, and me a 
with gore.”’ BRANCH OFFICES 
‘‘Well. by gosh.’’ ejaculate 1e chief. ‘‘Sav. NEW YORK CITY DES MOINES LOS ANGELES 
Well, y 5 sh, jaculated the chief. a. PITTSBURGH SEATTLE DENVER | 
what'll we do? The penalty for sending threatening INDIANAPOLIS  CIIICAGO ANN ARBOR 
Crag pe tal” oly ait: Gee ssi ATLANTA DALLAS PHILADELPHIA 
letters through the mail is a year in the pen at the WASHINGTON BOSTON COLUMBUS 
minimum.’’ RICHMOND SAN FRANCISCO LOUISVILLE 
= BIRMINGHAM BALTIMORE CLEVELAND 
They finally decided that that would be too severe ; STATE COLLEGE, PA., BETHLEHEM, PA, 
but Friedman lost his job and went into the haber- PeRACA, M. Y. 


dashery business. si a 
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More Contacts Mean 
Greater Opportunities 
for Sigma Delta Chi Men 





During the past year there was a marked increase in the number 
of Sigma Delta Chi men placed in good positions through the ef- 
forts of the Personnel Bureau. More and more inquiries for men 
with journalistic training and experience are being received all 
the time. Employers have found they can depend on the service 
of the Personnel Bureau, and as a result its reputation is growing 
and spreading with each new contact. 








Sigma Delta Chi men who want a better position, 
a change of work or work in another 
location should Register Now ! 


“The Biggest Boost I Ever Received ... .” 








November 3, 1929. 
To the Director of the Personnel Bureau: 

You will recall that a brother Sigma Delta Chi sent me a bureau registra- 
tion form last June and informed me that he was paying my enrollment fee 
as a graduation present, by way of acquainting me with the true value of 
membership in Sigma Delta Chi. 


That favor proved to be the biggest boost I ever received. Thanks to my 
fellow member’s thoughtfulness and to the bureau’s excellent service, I have 
obtained a position quite to my liking—one that already bids fair to advance 
me faster than I had dreamed would be my lot—W. E. E 











New and bigger openings are going to break for Sigma Delta Chi men right 
along. Why wait for the right position to seek you out when you can go out 
and meet it by availing yourself of the services of the Personnel Bureau? En- 
rollment fee is $1.00. For information write TODAY to 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JOHN G. EARHART, Direétor 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“Puts the “Right Man in the ‘Right Place” 








